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I 

GAMES  AND  STAMPS 

•If  that  sonofabitch  screws  up  Just  one  more  time, 
I'm  going  to  have  him!  Gimme  another  beep."  Heard  it 
before?  Hardly  a  Happy  Hour  passes  without  a  comment 
like  that.  PVT  Smith,  or  maybe  LT  Smith,  had  better 
watch  out.  One  way  or  another,  he  is  going  to  be  had. 
What  he  doesn't  know  is  that  he  is  an  important  part 
of  a  game:  a  game  that  soldiers  play.1 

"You  can't  win!  We  come  in  from  the  field  and 
next  day  they  whip  an  inspection  on  us.   So  I  get  hit 
with  CQ  and  now  the  Man  wants  my  butt  because  my  area 
wasn't  straight." 

Yeah,  it's  the  same  thing  everywhere.   Did  I 
tell  you  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  at  Polk?"  An- 
other gripe  session?  Yes,  and  another  game  soldiers  play, 

In  1964  Dr.  Eric  Berne  published  his  best-selling 
Games  People  Plfiv.   in  it  he  described  ulterior  or 
crooked  transactions  between  people.  These  transactions, 
with  a  hook  and  progressing  to  a  predictable  outcome  or 
payoff,  were  called  games.   Berne  stated  that  we  all 
play  games  and  all  games  are  more  or  less  destructive.2 


^Feminists  may  be  justifiably  concerned  that  I  am 
using  "he"  throughout  this  paper.  For  whatever  consola. 
tion  it  is  worth,  I  note  that  I  have  seen  every  #ame  de- 
scribed played  out  in  WAC  detachments. 
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2Eric  Berne.  Games  People  PlaTr  (New  York:  Grove 
,  Inc.,  1964), pp.  48-65. 


The  Army,  like  any  large  institution,  has  its 
share  of  games.  In  fact,  its  structure  lends  itself 
to  certain  games.  The  first  game  you  saw  was  *Now  I've 
Got  You,  You  Sonofabltch«  or  NIGYSOB.  NIGYSOB  is  a 
two-handed  game  requiring  an  agressor  and  a  victim. 
The  slips  of  the  victim,  often  programmed,  provide  jus- 
tification for  the  agressor1 s  rage  and  righteous  indig- 
nation. If  the  people  around  him  did  everything  right, 
the  NIGYSOB  player  would  begin  to  feel  insecure.  It  Is 
more  difficult  for  lower  grades  to  play  NIGYSOB  but  by 
invoking  the  IG,  Congress,  or  the  news  media,  any 
private  can  play.-* 

The  second  game  was  "Ain't  It  Awful",  or  AIA. 
Here  the  players  collect  complaints,  often  very  easy 
to  find.  Then  two  or  more  players  get  together  and  com- 
pare complaints.  Frequently  NIGYSOB  and  AIA  players 
can  each  pifray  their  own  game  in  the  same  transaction. 
Anybody  can  play  AIA. 

•Schlemiel"  is  another  common  game.  A  •Schlemiel" 
player  wants  forgivness;  it  felt  so  good  when  mother 
forgave  him.  In  order  to  get  it,  he  messes  up,  some- 
times actually,  sometimes  figurativly  as  in  AWOL,  is 
contrite,  "I  came  back,  didn«t  I?"  and  expects  forgivness. 
When  the  forgivness  is  not  forthcoming,  he  Is  in  a 
position  to  play  AIA.5 


3Berne,  Games,  pp.  84-86. 
^Berne,  Games,  pp.  109-111. 
Berne,  Games,  pp.  113-115. 


"Alchoholic"  is  yet  another  game  which  is 
somewhat  tolerated  when  played  by  E7«s  and  C&»s  with 
beer  and  martinis.  It  is,  however,  viewed  with  alarm 
when  played  by  E3«s  with  pot  and  pills.  Never-the-less, 
irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  player  or  the  nature  of 
the  narcotic,  the  structure  of  the  game  may  be  exactly 
the  same. 

"Wooden  leg*  may  be  seen  at  almost  every  sick  call. 
It  may  also  take  the  form  of  profile  bargaining.  In  its 
classic  form  it  asks  the  question,  "You  don't  e*pect  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  dance,  do  you?"' 

You've  met  the  next  player.  Chances  are,  he  has 
cost  you  hours  of  time  and  aggravation.  Typically, 
he  is  the  young  trooper  who  enlisted  six  weeks  or  six 
months  ago  and  now  wants  out,  no  matter  what.  Usually 
his  shenanigans  cause  him  far  more  hardship  than  doing 

his  job  would  cause.  He  is  a  disruptive  element  in 
unit  morale  and  discipline.  Everybody  in  the  unit  may 

Q 

become  pawn3  in  his  game  of  "How  Do  You  Get  Out  of  Here?"0 

There  are  many  more  games.  Berne's  Games  People 
P^ay  provides  an  extensive  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
list.  Nearly  all  of  these  games  have  a  particular 
military  application.  Nearly  all  games  are  destructive 
to  people  and  disruptive  to  the  mission  of  the  Army. 


"Beraa,  Games,  pp.  73-80. 
?Berne,  Games,  pp.  159-162 
8Berne,  Games,  pp.  137,138 
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"Stamp  collecting*  is  another  common  phenomon. 
The  "stamp  collector"  collects  grievances.  When  he  has 
enough,  he  can  cash  them  in  for  some  Irresponsible 
action.  The  most  common  kinds  of  stamps  are  brown  stamps 
for  depression  and  red  stamps  for  rage.  Some  people 
spend  their  stamps  as  soon  as  they  collect  them, 
while  others  save  them  for  really  big  payoffs.  These 
payoffs  may  range  from  AWOL,  assault,  or  a  binge,  to 
homicide  or  suicide. 9 


Xork 


9Eric  Berne,  Principles  of  Group  Treatment.  (New 
,  Grove  Press  Inc.,  1966) pp.  286-288. 


II 

THE  BASIS  FOR  GAMES 

In  order  to  identify  and  understand  games  It  Is 
first  necessary  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
Structural  Analysis.  Structural  Analysis  is  simply  a 

description  of  how  the  human  ego,  roughly,  the  con- 

10,11 
scious  mind,  operates. 

To  start  with,  every  one  of  us  had  parents  or 
parent  figures.  Someone  brought  us  up.  In  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  life  much  of  our  information  about 
the  world  came  from  these  parents.  We  learned  what  was 
done  and  not  done:  whom  to  trust,  whom  not  to  trust; 
what  was  amusing  and  what  was  nasty.  We  received  two 
basic  kinds  of  messages.  The  first  was  negative  and 
critical:  "NO!"  "Watch  out  for  that!"  "You  can't  trust 
that  kind  of  people!"  "Why  did  you  do  that?!"  "Quiet!" 
•That's  dirty  I B 

The  second  kind  of  messages  were  nurturing:  "Don't 
cry,  I'll  take  care  of  you."  YouH  a  good  boy." 

These  two  kinds  of  attitudes,  which  we  perceived 
in  our  parents ,  are  deeply  imbedded  in  our  own  thinking 
and  feelings.  They  are  ready  to  click  in  at  any  moment. 


10Be rne.  Games,  pp.  23-28. 

11Por  a  popular  discussion  of  Structural  Analysis, 
see  Thomas  Harris,  I'm  OK  -  You're  OK.  (New  York,  Harper 
&  Row,  1967),  pp.  16-36.  Those  interested  In  theory 
should  see  Eric  Berne,  Transactional  Analysis  in  Psycho- 
therapy. (New  York,  Grove  Press,  1961),  pp.  29-36. 


The  sum  of  them  Is  called  our  internal  Parent.   (Capital- 
ized to  distinguish  it  from  biological  or  de  facto 
parents. ) 

We  have  all  experienced  the  Joy  and  trauma  of  early 
childhood  and  growth.  There  were  the  joys  of  making 
messes,  discovering  our  bodies,  chasing  a  butterfly, 
eating  an  ice  cream  cone.  These  experiences  and  thou- 
sands like  them  contribute  to  our  happy  or  OK  Child. 
There  were  also  the  experiences  of  being  two  feet  high 
in  a  world  of  six  foot  people,  the  experiences  of  never 
being  well-coordinated  enough,  verbal  enough,  or  clean 
enough,  the  experiences  of  being  continually  frustrated 
by  seemingly  god-like  parents  who  became  inexplicably 
angry.  These  experiences  contributed  to  our  unhappy  or 
Not  OK  Child. 

Like  the  Parent,  The  Child  Is  ready  to  click  In  at 
any  moment,  sometimes  appropriately,  sometimes  with 
devastating  results. 

When  we  were  quite  young,  we  learned  to  manipulate 
reality,  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  to  make  predic- 
tions. As  we  grew,  skills  developed  and  the  Adult  be- 
came  more  important.  Today  we  depend  on  our  Adult  for 
most  of  our  transactions  in  our  work  and  in  many  other 
relationships. 

So  every  person  has  three  ego  states:  Parent, 
Adult,  and  Child.  When  two  people  get  together,  whether 
to  do  a  job,  pass  the  time,  play  a  game,  or  engage  In 


Intimate  contact,  all  of  these  ego  states  are  present  and 
may  go  Into  action. 

Two  people  complaining  about  how  things  aren't  the 
way  they  used  to  be  in  the  Brownshoe  Army  are  probably 
operating  in  their  Parents.  Shooting  pool  at  the  club, 
they  may  be  in  their  6hild.   "Ain't  It  Awful'  may  also 
be  Child.  Two  people  getting  together  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem are,  hopefully,  in  their  Adults.  These  transactions 
may  be  diagrammed  as  follows : 

Tom     Dick 


■Things  aren't 
like  they  used 
to  be. " 

■What  oan  we  do 
to  solve  the  prob- 
lem?" 


•They'll  always         (  CW     *  (O 

rat.    vnti .  *  ^— *  ^"""^ 


"They  shouldn't  do 
that." 


•Maybe  this  will 
work. B 


■Have  another 

drink. ■ 


get  you 

Figure  1:  Possible  responses  to  a  problem. 

All  of  these  are  complimentary  transactions.  A 
complimentary  transaction  may  take  another  form: 

Tom  Dick 

r*\         f*\        *I,n  4o  lfc  for 
[Q\      yLfj        you.* 

"Help  me!"  (Cj  (Q 

Figure  2:  A  Parent/Child  transaction. 

In  these  transactions  there  is  agreement  as  to 

the  ego  states  involved.  This  is  not  the  case  in  a 


crossed  transactions 
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Tom     Dick 


■I  think  this 
will  work 


•Where  did  you  get 
that  stupid  idea?!* 


Figure  3:  A  crossed  transaction. 

In  this  case  Tom  wants  an  Adult/Adult  contact, 
while  Dick  wants  a  Parent/Child  oontact.  A  lot  can 
happen  here,  mostly  bad. 

A  third  kind  of  transaction  is  frequently 
characteristic  of  games. *2  It  is  the  double  level  or 
ulterior  transaction. 

Tom  Dick 

(Non  verbal) 
*Don»t  do  it!" 


ass?^ you 


ing 

Figure  4:  A  double  level  transaction. 

This  transaction  is  a  potential  crazy-maker.  If 
challenged,  Tom  can  play,  "All  I  Said  Was....*  or 
■Pin  (inly  Trying  To  Help  You.*  If  Tom  is  out  for 
blood  he  can  collect  his  favorite  brand  of  stamps 
on  the  basis  that  Dick  is  too  sensitive. 

There  are  many  more  possibilities.  Berne* s 
list  is  far  more  extensive,  but  by  no  means  complete. 


12At  this  point  I  am  taking  partial  issue  with 
Berne  who  states  that  Games  depend  on  complimentary 
transactions.  In  my  observations,  while  the  outcome 
depends  on  a  complimentary  set  or  transactions,  the 
hook  may  well  be  a  crossed  or  ulterior  transaction. 


Ill 

THE  MILITARY  PARENT 

As  an  authoritarian  institution,  the  Army  is 
ideally  structured  for  Parent/Child  transactions. 
A  leader  is  trained  to  take  care  of  his  men  and  put 
their  welfare  above  his  own:  nurturing  Parent  activi- 
ties. Traditionally  he  is  "The  Old  Man":  Parent.  As 
a  result,  many  career  learers  have  active  Parents 
which  will  come  on  in  a  multitude  of  situations.  The 
Parental  role  and  Parent /Chi Id  transactions  have  been 
acceptable  in  the  military  structure. 

However,  today's  generation  of  recruits  have 
been  trained  or  conditioned  for  Adult/Adult  transac- 
tions. The  educational,  the  family,  and  the  general 
environments,  however  imperfectly,  have  led  the  young 
person  to  expect  Adult/Adult  Interactions.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  he,  or  anyone  else,  is  always  capable 
of  holding  up  his  end  of  these  transactions.   Often 
what  actually  results  is  a  Chijd/Adult  transaction. 
Never-the-less,  the  young  person  will  resent  and  resist 
any  form  of  Parenting. 

The  Modern  Volunteer  Army  has  responded  to  this 
feeling.   Ideally,  the  MVA  is  designed  for  Adult/Adult 
transactions.   As  such,  it  demands  new  applications  of 
leadership.   Its  discipline  must  depend  not  on  Parental 
precepts,  largely  out  of  the  past,  but  upon  internalized 
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Mult  responsibility,  based  on  the  reality  of  the  mission. 
Games  have  no  place  in  the  MVA. 

Parenting  games  are  particularly  unhelpful  in 
problem  solving.   If  I  am  faced  with  a  problem  to  be 
solved  or  a  need  to  be  met,  I  will  engage  my  Adult  to 
deal  with  reality  and  arrive  at  a  solution.  But  let's 
say  that  my  Adult  is  frustrated  in  reaching  its  goal. 
The  probability  is  that  the  energy  that  was  invested  in 
Adult  problem  solving  will  frow  to  my  Parent  or  Child. 

If  it  goes  to  the  Parent,  the  result  will  probably 
be  the  sour  grapes  routine.   However,  it  is  much  more 
common  for  the  energy  to  go  to  my  Child,  my  Not  OK 
Child  in  particular.  Typically,  my  Child  will  retreat 
into  fantasy,  rage,  or  dependence,  pleading  for  a  magic 
solution  from  some  Parent  figure. 

Thus,  the  leader  needs  to  remember,  when  he  meets 
a  soldier  with  a  problem,  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
is  dealing  with  the  soldier^  Child.   There  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  Child  to  trigger  a  critical  Parent 
response,  particularly  if  the  Child  is  angry  or  is 
•unreasonable."   At  this  point,  "Straighten  up, 
Soldier!"  is  not  apt  to  be  helpful. 

Before  Adult/Adult  problem  solving  can  begin,  the 
counselor  must  reassure  the  anxious  and  troubled  Child 
of  the  counselee.  This  is  best  done  by  accepting  the 
Child  reactions  for  what  they  are,  providing  opportun- 
ities to  ventilate,  even  "mouth  off."  Once  this  has 

10 


taken  place,  In  many  cases  just  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  accepting  listening  will  do  the  trick;  a  question 
such  as  *What  do  you  think  will  work  for  you?"  will 
hook  the  counselee's  Adult.  Now  the  two  can  get  down 
to  problem  solving. 
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IV 

A  NEW  MODEL  FOR  LEADERSHIP 

The  official  Army  leadership  dootlne  Is  not  highly 
sophisticated.   FM  22-100  lists  such  characteristics  as 
bearing,  courage,  decisiveness,  endurance,  tact  and 
unselfishness  as  being  key  leadership  traits.   The  lead- 
ership principles  go  somewhat  further  with  such  concepts 
as  insuring  "that  the  task  is  understood,  supervised, 
and  accomplished,"  and  developing  a  "sense  of  responsi- 
bility la  your  subordinates. ■" 

Without  a  coubt  the  Army  doctrine  of  leadership 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  effective  under  certain 
conditions.  The  application  of  this  doctrine  is  parti- 
cularly effective  on  the  battlefield,  or  In  any  situation 
where  there  are  clear  cut  and  compelling  goals. 

The  modern  Army  does  not  have  such  clear  out  or 
compelling  goads.   In  the  complexities  of  our  society 
our  military  goals,  from  a  private's  point  of  view, 
diffuse  and  vague.  They  are  aften  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  invite  his  cynicism. 

Frequently  the  Army  leader,  using  traditional 
leadership  in  contemporary  and  very  untradltlonal  situ- 
ations, has  the  eaperlence  of  generating  responses  quite 
different  from  those  for  which  he  had  hoped.   Even  his 


ifFM  22-100  Military  Leadership.  (Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  1965) P.  20.   (A  critical 
reading  of  FH  22-100  in  the  light  of  contemporary  psy- 

chological  understanding  Is  a  fruitful  projuect. ) 
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nurturing  Parent  is  rejected  and  his  angry  Parent  is 
confronted  with  a  rebellious  Child. 

The  Army  leader  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional counselor.  He  must,  however,  be  enough  of 
an  expert  on  human  relations  —the  stuff  of  leadership  . 
to  know  what  is  happening  between  him  and  his  men  in 
terms  of  interpersonal  dynamics.  It  is  important  that 
he  be  able  to  identify  potentially  serious  problems 
before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Transactional  Analysis  provides  a  tool  that  will 
help  him  to  do  this. 

Eric  Berne  stated  that  it  would  take  a  year  for 
a  professional  therapist  with  the  proper  background  to 
learn  to  use  Transactional  Analysis  in  intensive  ther- 
apy.*** The  Transactional  Analysis  Society  offers  two- 
week  workshops  for  those  who  with  to  use  TA  as  an  added 
approach.  The  basic  skills  of  TA  have  been  taught  to 
many  groups  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  writer  has 
taught  the  system  to  a  number  of  groups,  couples,  and 
individuals  ranging  downward  in  age  to  thirteen.   In 
general,  six  to  eight  hours  have  been  sufficient  to 
enable  these  people  to  evaluate  and  begin  to  modify 
long-standing  games. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  TA  oan  be  taught  in  the 
military.  If  the  present  leadership-training  would  be 
modified  to  incorporate  TA  instruction,  this  tool  could 


l^Sric  Berne,  Transactional  Analysis  in  Psycho- 
therapy. (New  York,  Grove  Press,  Inc.,  1961)  p.  23^. 
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be  made  available  to  new  groups  of  junior  officers  and 
NCO's. 

Generally,  new  programs  mean  new  experts  and  new 
budgets.  However  the  Army  has  In  Its  ranks  a  pool  of 
Individuals  who  have  a  working  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tional capability  in  TA.  Among  these  are  social  workers, 
chaplains  and  psychologists.  Where  necessary,  otherwise 
qualified  individuals  could  be  detailed  to  attend  TA 
workshops,  or  civilian  experts  could  be  used  to  con- 
duct post  or  Army  Area  workshops. 

Adding  TA  to  leadership  training  would  be  a  first 
step.  For  maximun  benefits  it  needs  to  touch  the  mili- 
tary system  at  other  points.  The  most  obvious  point  is 
the  Human  Self  Development  program.  Whether  under  its 
new  name  or  under  the  old  Character  Guidance  program, 
the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  films,  high-minded 
lectures,  and  hopeful  attempts  at  involvement.  A  few 
instructors,  largely  through  the  strength  of  their  own 
personality,  have  developed  and  maintained  an  exciting 

■  * 

program.   In  general,  troop  involvement  has  been 
limited  and  troops  and  instructors  alike  have  regarded 
the  program  as  a  drag. 

TA  is  a  model  of  human  development.  With  only  a 
moderately  skilled  leader,  troops  can  learn  something 
bout  themselves.  They  can  take  an  unthreatened  look 
at  their  own  games.  TA  has  the  advantage  of  not  spe- 
cifying stock  answers  to  behavior.  Instead  it  encourages 
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the  soldier  to  ask  the  question,  "Will  this  work  for 
me?" 

Management  studies  have  determined  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  factors  that  lead  to  job  satisfaction.  The 
first  set  include  those  factors  which  relate  to  the 
meaningfulness  of  work.  If  a  man  has  a  meaningful  job 
with  well-defined  goals;  if  he  can  believe  that  he  is 
making  a  contribution  to  those  goals,  he  will  tend  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  second  set  include  those  elements  which 
eliminate  negative  factors  such  as  poor  pay  and  housing, 
and  disruptive  interpersonal  games. 

Even  in  a  significantly  goal-oriented  environment, 
interpersonal  disruption  can  be  disorganizing  and 
demoralizing.  How  many  times  have  you  had  to  take  time 
out  from  pressing  "mission"  duties  to  unravel  snarls 
caused  by  communications  breakdowns  or  game  playing? 
If  Transactional  Analysis  could  save  you  just  a  por- 
tion of  this  wear  and  tear,  it  will  have  paid  its  way. 


RICHARD  A.  JOHNSON 
CH(MAJ)  USA  r 
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